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HON. CHARLES F. STONE. 


BY H. H. METCALF. 


Generous indeed has been the contribution which New 
Hampshire has made to other states, in character and intel- 
lect, in power for achievement in business, professional and 
public life. Massachusetts, in particular, has drawn largely 
from the best blood and brain of the Granite State, and 
the record of her notable men is in a great measure a trib- 
ute to New Hampshire energy, ability and worth. Never- 
theless, New Hampshire is to some extent indebted to other 
states for valuable accessions to the ranks of her own best 
citizenship. Especially is this the case in regard to the 
legal profession, many of the more prominent of whose 
members have been natives of the Green Mountain State. 
Edmund Burke, William L. Foster, the Binghams, the 
Hibbards, Benton, Wait, Ray, and others who have attained 
celebrity at the New Hampshire bar had their birth on the 
other side of the Connecticut. So, also, did the subject of 
this sketch, although his ancestors, as is the case with the 
Binghams and perhaps some others mentioned, were New 
Hampshire people. 

Charles F. Stone is a great-grandson of Deacon Mat- 
thias Stone, one of the early settlers of the town of Clare- 
mont, whence his grandfather, John Stone, who married 
Betsey Huntoon of Unity, and three other sons of Matthias 
Stone, emigrated, in 1794, to the wilds of northern Ver- 
mont, being among the first settlers of the town of Cabot 
in that state, where they cleared up farms, and all reared 
large families. John Stone had ten children—seven sons 
and three daughters, all of whom lived to mature years. 
Of the seven sons, four became Congregational ministers, 
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Levi H., the second, being one of the number. Born in 
Cabot, December 10, 1806, he married Clarissa Osgood of 
the same town, and had there his first pastorate of about 
ten years. He had eight children by his first wife, the 
youngest of whom was Charles F. His mother died at his 
birth, and he was immediately taken to the home of his 
grandfather, John Stone, and there reared to manhood. 
Rev. Levi H. Stone, who subsequently married again and 
had other children, although not favored with a liberal 
education, was a very able preacher and a pulpit orator of 
the first rank. He held several pastorates, the last being at 
Pawlet. While filling the pastorate at Northfield, he was 
chaplain of the Vermont state senate at two sessions of the 
legislature, and became well acquainted with: the public 
men of the state. He took a deep interest in the Union 
cause at the outbreak of the rebellion, addressed many 
‘war meetings,” held for the encouragement of enlistments, 
and his eloquent appeals were greatly instrumental in rally- 
ing volunteers. He was himself chaplain of the First 
Regiment of Vermont Volunteers, and four of his sons were 
engaged in the Union service during the war, two of whom 
were taken prisoners, and suffered incarceration in rebel 
prisons—one at Libby and the other at Andersonville. 
After he closed his last pastorate he was for several years 
agent of the Vermont State Temperance Society. He died 
at Castleton, on the 25th of January last, at the age of 
eighty-five years. 


CHARLES F. STONE was born May 21, 1843. Reared 
upon his grandfather’s farm, and imbued with the indus- 
trious habits characteristic of the stalwart pioneers who 
cleared up the northern forests, he developed a vigorous 
physical manhood. His educational advantages were 
necessarily limited, but the desire for knowledge and the 
ambition to make a ‘‘mark in the world” were strong 
within him, and, at the age of twenty, he started out for 
himself, determined to acquire an education and to enter 
upon a professional career. 

He entered the academy at Barre, Vt., then under the 
direction of Jacob Spaulding, a well-known educator, and 
pursued his studies for two years, fitting for college, and 
entering at Middlebury in 1865, graduating in the class of 
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1869. While attending college, as well as the academy, he 
paid his own way, principally by teaching district school 
in the winter season, and also by teaching singing schools, 
being a natural musician and an excellent singer. In fact, 
from his nineteenth year until his voice was weakened by 
an attack of pneumonia some three years since—a period 
of over twenty-five years—he was director of a choir in 
one place or another. 

During the summer of his graduation from Middlebury 
College, Mr. Stone entered as a student at law in the 
office of ex-Governor John W. Stewart of that town, and 
at the same time engaged for one year as principal of the 
graded school in that place, pursuing his legal studies dur- 
ing the evening, and at such other time as was not required 
for his school duties. In 1870 he went to the town of 
Laconia, where he has ever since resided, and continued 
the study of his profession in the office of Hon. Ellery A. 
Hibbard until admitted to the bar of Belknap county, at 
the March term, in 1872. Immediately upon his admission 
he was taken into partnership by the late George W. 
Stevens, which connection continued about a year, until 
the light of Mr. Stevens’s brilliant intellect went out in the 
darkness of insanity. For the next seven years, until 
1880, Mr. Stone was alone in practice, diligently acquaint- 
ing himself with the intricacies of his professional work, 
and faithfully looking after the interests of a fairly increas- 
ing clientage. In 1880 he formed a partnership with 
Erastus P. Jewell, which, under the firm name of Jewell & 
Stone, continues at the present time; and, it is safe to say, 
this firm ranks well among the first in central New Hamp- 
shire, both as to ability and success. It is not with Messrs. 
Jewell and Stone as it is in some law partnerships—one 
member pursuing one branch of work and the other another. 
Both are ‘‘all-round” lawyers, and equally at home in 
preparing and putting in a case and in arguing it before the 
court or the jury. Their practice covers the entire range, 
but it is probably true that they have been more extensively 
engaged in criminal causes for some years past than any 
other firm in the county, their efforts in defence being, 
also, more than ordinarily successful. 

Mr. Stone was reared a Republican in politics. He sym- 
pathized with that party in its anti-slavery position, and 
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continued in alliance with it through the reconstruction 
period and some years later, though taking no active part 
in political affairs or party management beyond the town 
organization. About fifteen years ago he became dissat- 
isfied with the policy of the Republican party and its leg- 
islation in connection with financial and revenue matters, 
and soon after ceased to affiliate with that organization. 

Upon the opening of the next presidential campaign, in 
1880, Mr. Stone took the stump for Hancock and English, 
and spoke effectively in many places throughout the state 
during the canvass. In 1882 he was made chairman of 
the Democratic state committee, to which position he was 
three times re-elected, holding the same until the summer 
of 1890; but during all these campaigns hig personal work 
was done largely upon the stump. It is safe to say, in fact, 
that he has spoken more extensively and with greater effect 
than any other member of his party in the last decade. 

Mr. Stone served in the state legislature as a representa- 
tive from Laconia in 1883-4 and again in 1887-8, and was 
a conspicuous figure in the house during both sessions. In 
the former he served upon the committees on national 
affairs and railroads, and in the latter upon the judiciary and 
state normal school committees. It will be remembered 
that there was an exciting railroad contest during each of 
these sessions, and Mr. Stone was prominent in each, 
antagonizing the “ Colby bill,” so called from the chairman 
of the railroad committee, Hon. Ira Colby of Claremont, 
by whom it was introduced in the session of 1883, and the 
‘*Hazen bill,” which was the great object of controversy 
in 1887. In the latter contest, Mr. Stone was a leading 
spirit in the opposition, and his speech against the bill, 
upon the floor of the house in the final debate, was univer- 
sally conceded to be the most able and convincing pre- 
sentation of that side of the case, and added greatly to his 
reputation as an eloquent and persuasive speaker. 

In educational affairs Mr. Stone has naturally taken a 
deep interest at all times, and has been a member of the 
board of education in Laconia since the adoption of the 
present system in that town, and for some time past presi- 
dent of the board, which position he now occupies. He 
was, also, for two years a member of the board of 
trustees of the state normal school. He has frequently 
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served as moderator in the Laconia town-meetings, but 
aside from this has held no town office. He is a hearty 
supporter of all enterprises for public improvement, and is 
a director of the Laconia street railway company. 

Mr. Stone was made a Mason, at the age of twenty-one, 
in Granite Lodge at Barre, Vt., transferring his connection, 
after his removal to Laconia, to Mt. Lebanon Lodge of 
that town. Retaining a strong interest in agriculture, in 
which occupation he was reared, he joined the order of 
the Patrons of Husbandry soon after the organization of 
the Laconia Grange, of which he is a member, as well as 
of Belknap County Pomona Grange. 

July 7, 1870, Mr. Stone was united in marriage with 
Miss Minnie A. Nichols of Sudbury, Vt., who died Sep- 
tember 22, 1875, leaving a daughter, Flora M. Stone, who 
is still living. He has never remarried. In religious 
belief he is a Christian of the progressive, liberal type, and 
affiliates with the Unitarians, with whose society in 
Laconia he has long been actively connected. 


In Laconia and Belknap county, and wherever he is 
known, there is probably no man more generally popular 
with all classes of people than is the subject of this sketch. 
In his professional practice and in all his business and 
political relations he has been thoroughly honest and hon- 
orable, wronging no man, taking no unfair advantage any- 
where; and, although he has not accumulated the wealth 
that some have gained, he has a more desirable possession 
in the confidence and respect of his fellow-men. 

Of commanding presence, graceful bearing, genial man- 
ners, kindly and courteous in all the relations of life, mind- 
ful of all the obligations of citizenship and the higher and 
stronger demands of human brotherhood, ranking highly 
in his profession, though still in the prime of middle life, 
Charles F. Stone is indeed a fine specimen of American 
manhood, and well deserving of whatever measure of honor 
or distinction may await him in the future. 











COLONEL ALEXANDER SCAMMELL. 
BY WILLIAM 0. CLOUGH. 


We read of the standing armies of the old world and the 
multiplicity of invention for the destruction of property and 
human life; we note the jealousies, quarrels, greed of 
power and selfish alliances of the rulers of bankrupt and 
tottering governments ; we search for the cause of revolu- 
tions in South America and bandit expeditions in Mexico, 
and we show our sympathy for the common people who 
suffer under the iron heel of despotism, by shipments of 
food and clothing from our graneries and storehouses ;—but 
do we pause as we ought and make comparisons between 
the anarchy, misery and misfortunes of these distressed 
countries with the liberty, peace and plenty of our own 
country? Do we seek to know the foundations upon 
which we stand—who made the sacrifices by which we 
became the happiest people on the globe—who marshaled 
the forces and won the victories that divorced us from 
like conditions under which the people of other lands groan 
and sweat in fear and sadness, and gave us the untram- 
melled right to self-government and the emolument of labor? 
We incline to believe that the majority of us seldom give 
the matter even a passing thought. We inherited liberty, 
peace and prosperity from our fathers, and, at times forget- 
ful of the honor due them, have become too much absorbed 
in money-getting. However, “it is never too late to mend,” 
and so let us seek reformation in this particular and devote 
a little of our time, valuable though it may be, in honoring 
the memory of a New Hampshire patriot and soldier who 
“did all that man might do” to give posterity—which pos- 
terity we are—the countless blessings we have contrasted 
with the numberless misfortunes of those who suffer under 
a weary life.—Alexander Scammell. 

This introductory soliloquy comes to us at this time— 
when the people of New Hampshire are seeking to make 
amends for the remissness of a hundred years by building 
monuments to the memory of Stark, Thornton, and other 
heroes and defenders of the government by and for the 
people—from the fact that not long ago we mentioned the 
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name of Alexander Scammell to a party of well-informed 
gentlemen, and received the frank acknowledgment that they 
‘*never heard of him.” We inquired of a dozen others, 
and not one of the number could tell us his Christian name 
or give the briefest outline of his career. We turned to 
the history of the state; meagre and unsatisfactory indeed 
was the story. We sought the pages of Irving’s ‘* Life of 
Washington,” and all we could discover was,—** Among the 
prisoners,” at the battle of Yorktown, ‘* was Major Camp- 
bell, who commanded the redoubt. A New Hampshire 
captain of artillery would have taken his life in revenge of 
the death of his favorite Colonel Scammell, but Colonel 
Alexander Hamilton prevented him.” We sought informa- 
tion in “Independence Hall,” a book in which the names 
of more than one hundred heroes of the Revolution—from 
sergeants to major-generals—are eulogized, but his name 
was not there;' neither is his portrait hung on the walls 
that echoed the first cheers for the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. We continued our search, and from various 
sources secured materials for the following narrative : 
Alexander Scammell was the second son of Dr. Samuel 
Leslie Scammell, who, wearying of the oppression of the 
mother country, abandoned bright prospects at Portsmouth, 
England, in 1738, and came to New England. Dr. Scam- 
mell settled at Mendon, now Milford, Mass., and it was at 
that place that the subject of this sketch was born, in 1744. 
Alexander’s first tutor was his mother, a woman of educa- 
tion and refinement. When he was nine years of age his 
father died, and from that time until he attained his majority 
he was, with his only brother, who bore his father’s name, 
under the care of Rev. Amariah Frost, a worthy Congre- 
gational minister, who fitted him to enter Harvard College, 
trom which university he was graduated in 1769. In 1770 
he taught a district school at Kingstone, Mass., and the 
! The scarcity of material from which to compile a satisfactory sketch of 
Scammell is found in the fact that his correspondence with his brother and 
friends during the war was, many years ago, lodged with a Bostonian who pro- 
posed to write his memoirs, but whose death shortly after prevented the accom- 
plishment of the task. This correspondence was never recovered, and is now 
irrevocably lost. It is a fact greatly to be regretted; it is certain that these let- 
ters and papers would have thrown a side-light on the men and movements of 


his time, by which many things that must always be more or less obscure 
would have been as clear as daylight. 
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next year he was master of a more advanced school at 
Plymouth, in the same state. It was while at the latter 
place that he became interested in the affairs of state, and 
became a member of the Old Colony Club, the first 
society organized for the purpose of doing public honor to 
the memory of the Pilgrims. In 1772 he went to Ports- 
mouth, this state, where he had relatives, and during the 
winter of that year taught school in Berwick, Me. During 
the next two years he was employed by the state of Massa- 
chusetts in exploring the territory of Maine—where he 
became the proprietor of the town of Shapleigh '—and 
New Hampshire, and it is a matter of indisputable record 
that, with Captain Holland, he run the lines of the dis- 
puted Mason and Gorges grant, and assisted in making the 
first reliable map of the southern sections of these states. 

Meantime Scammell made the acquaintance of Major 
John Sullivan, afterwards general, that sterling old patriot 
whose name adorns many pages of history, and entered 
his office at Durham for the purpose of reading law. But, 
student that he had been from his youth and was at that 
period of his life, the law proved more monotonous to him 
than pedagogue. His mind wandered. His thoughts ran 
in another channel. His restless spirit—made so by the 
condition of the government—would not down at his bid- 
ding, and, besides, he was burning with a desire to par- 
ticipate in the stirring events that were foreshadowed by 
Samuel Adams, James Otis, and other advocates of the 
cause of the people, and which promised the freedom his 
ancestors had been denied in England. 

Under these conditions of mind he spent more time in 
studying the art of war than he did the logic of law, and it 
is said of him that his enthusiasm was such that he drilled 
a company of men for the inevitable conflict. Besides this 
he was one of General Sullivan’s trusted lieutenants in that 
daring exploit that resulted in the seizing of Fort William 
and Mary, at Newcastle, on the 14th of December, 1774. 
It was Scammell who pulled down the king’s colors from 
over the fort, and, this being the first authentic record of 
serious interference with the British flag, it must stand upon 
the pages of history that the law student of Durham com- 
mitted the first overt act against the mother country. The 


‘ Drake’s American Biographies. 
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expedition resulted in the capture of over one hundred 
barrels of gunpowder. This needed supply was stored 
inland, and a few months later was hauled to Cambridge 
in ox-teams, under guard, and was used against the enemy 
at Bunker Hill. 

Following the stirring event narrated, young Scammell 
settled down in Sullivan’s office and resumed his studies. 
He averred, however, that his mind was disturbed by pass- 
ing events to the degree that he could not recall at evening 
the substance of a single paragraph he had read during 
the day. That he remained in Durham and vicinity for 
some months is certain, for, on the 3d of May, 1775, 
he wrote a ringing letter from Portsmouth to Sullivan, 
then sitting as a delegate in the Continental Convention at 
Philadelphia, in which he described the general gloom in 
Durham on the reception of the news of the engagements 
at Lexington and Concord. In this letter he also gave an 
account of the alarm of the people of Durham through 
fear of an attack from marines then stationed at Ports- 
mouth, and says he went to Boston by desire of the con- 
gressional committee, then sitting at Durham, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining credible information relative to the con- 
dition of public affairs. 

A few days after the date of this letter he went to Exe- 
ter, where, on the 17th of May, a convention of deputies 
assembled for the purpose of devising constitutional gov- 
ernment for New Hampshire. This earnest body of pat- 
riots was presided over by Dr. Matthew Thornton, and its 


records show that it framed a proclamation containing these 
memorable words : 


‘* Painful beyond expression have been those scenes of blood 
and devastation which the barbarous cruelty of British troops 
have placed before our eyes. [Evidently referring to the Boston 
Massacre of March in that year.] Duty to God, to ourselves, to 
posterity, enforced by the cries of slaughtered innocents, have 
urged us to take up arms in our own defence. Such a day as 
this was never known to our fathers !” 

A copy of this proclamation was delivered to the Col- 
onial Committee of Safety, in Boston, by Scammell. 

In the meantime Sullivan had returned from Phila- 
delphia, and Scammell had joined him at Durham. He 
was still restless. He saw the storm of battle approaching. 
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Sullivan was ready to go to the front at a moment's notice. 
Where was his path of duty? Honor, the cause, patriot- 
ism said, “the front with Sullivan.” Sullivan said, ‘* No.” 
One who was more than Sullivan to him, one to whom he 
had pledged himself in sacred vows, was in doubtful mind.! 
Under these circumstances he tacitly agreed to take charge 
of the general’s business and keep a sharp lookout for his 
interests during his absence. 

When, however, a few days later, the storm cloud of 
battle was approaching, and the cry went up, ‘** Miiute 
men, to arms!” Scammell changed his mind. No promise 
the general could make; no language the woman of his 
choice could speak, if affianced he had, neither argument 
nor tears, pictures of hardships nor recitals of dangers 
moved him from a fixed and unalterable purpose. He was 
going to Cambridge with his comrades. He went, and so 
conspicuous was his patriotism, courage and ability that 
Sullivan—who knew that he had read more of the art of 
war than the science of law—appointed him brigade-major. 
He then served with distinction at Bunker Hill and in the 
siege of Boston. He accompanied Sullivan in two expe- 
ditions to Portsmouth to repel expected attacks of the 
enemy at that place, and what was exceedingly gratifying 
to himself and his friends, won the thanks of Washington 
for his discretion, coolness and efficiency. 

Ten days after the evacuation of Boston by the British, 
on March 27, 1776, Sullivan’s brigade was ordered to New 
York. Scammell accompanied it, and was shortly after 
promoted to the rank of deputy adjutant-general. Sulli- 
van was ordered to Canada, and, on June 12th, serving 
under his new commission, Scammell reported the Conti- 
nental forces in Canada as 6,241, of which only 3,591 were 
fit for duty. Following the retreat from Crown Point the 
command reported to Washington at New York, and Scam- 
mell and Lewis Morris were appointed aids-de-camp to 
Brigadier-General Sullivan. The theatre of war was now 
transferred to Long Island, and, in the movements at 
Brooklyn Heights, Scammell was the bearer of dispatches 
from Sullivan to Washington, and with the former was 
taken prisoner when the troops were recalled across the 





1 This is unauthentic tradition, and it could not have been General Sullivan’s 
daughter, as hinted, because she was a baby in the cradle. 
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river. They could not, however, have remained prisoners 
for any great length of time, for all accounts of the subse- 
quent movements of the army mention them with their 
commands. September roth Washington appointed Scam- 
mell assistant to the adjutant-general, and ordered him to 
Heath’s division; October 29th he was adjutant-general 
of Lee’s division. 

The American cause was now betrayed by a deserter, 
who gave the enemy plans of Fort Washington, and also 
seriously jeopardized by General Charles Lee,’ who, after 
the fall of the fort mentioned, willfully disobeyed Washing- 
ton’s orders to cross to the west bank of the river and join 
his command to the retreating column. Lee proposed to 
remain behind and win a battle that should make him supe- 
rior in leadership to Washington in the eyes of the Ameri- 
can people. In the meantime Heath refused to obey Lee’s 
orders to reinforce him, and then Lee ordered Scammell to 
perform the duty. Scammell would have obeyed but for 
timely advice given him by Governor Clinton. At this 
juncture of affairs Lee attempted to mislead Sullivan and 
Scammell, who were determined on a movement to join 
Washington, in obedience to orders, but, fortunately for all 
concerned, he paused ata tavern, several miles from his men, 
—where he wrote an indiscreet letter? to General Gates, in 
which he plainly acknowledged his insubordination,—and 
was captured by a squad of British soldiers while asleep. 
This turn in affairs simplified matters. Sullivan and Scam- 
mell took command of the troops, and although short of 
rations and harrassed by the enemy, who hung on their 
rear with bull-dog tenacity,—the British van often entering 
the towns as the Continental rear guard passed out,—suc- 
ceeded in reaching the main body of the army in safety. 

Washington not only complimented these intrepid pat- 
riots, but expressed to them his gratitude in unmistakable 
language. They had his entire confidence, and when, 

1 Lee was a native of Wales. He had been in the British army, but had left the 


service and obtained a maijor-general’s commission in the Continental army. 
He was erratic. Later he showed himself unprincipled and treacherous. 


2 The letter was addressed to General Gates. He said in it, in part—* The 
ingenious maneuver of Fort Washington has unhinged the goodly fabric we have 
been building. There never was so damned a stroke. Entre nous,a certain great 
man is most damnably deficient. He has thrown me into a situation where I 
have a choice of difficulties,” etc. Really he had no choice. His duty was to 
obey orders. 
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a few days later, he had determined to cross the Delaware 
and hazard an engagement, Sullivan was selected to lead 
a division. Both were resolute and active. Scammell 
served as special aid to his chief on that memorable 
Christmas night, and was in the same boat with him in the 
perilous passage mid floating ice and blinding snow. In 
the battle (Trenton) that followed he was again severely 
tested in courage and capacity, and was not found wanting 
in either. At Princeton, January 3, 1777, Scammell was 
again in the thickest of the fight and one of Washing- 
ton’s trusted lieutenants. When the Continental forces 
were temporarily driven back, he rallied a division and led 
the charge that turned the tide. Just then Washington 
rode up, and, to inspire the troops by his presence, stood 
facing the foe while exposed to the fire on both sides. All 
were hidden in the smoke and it was expected that both 
had fallen, but, fortunately for the cause, both escaped 
unhurt. The battle resulted in a victory to the American 
army, which immediately made itself safe and snug in the 
hills of Morristown. Scammell was now the idol of the 
army and a favorite of his chief. He had earned his honors. 

Shortly after the last event narrated it was discovered 
that Burgoyne was approaching from Canada with a strong 
force, and Washington argued that his purpose was to 
seize strategic points on the Hudson river, and thus cut off 
New England from the theatre of war. To meet this new 
danger additional troops were needed, and Scammell, who 
had been given command of the First New Hampshire 
battalion, was—notwithstanding it is believed he never 
stepped foot on New Hampshire soil after his departure 
for Cambridge—hurried home to recruit the Third regi- 
ment. Upon his arrival he found that Stark was again in 
the field, but for all that he recognized the gravity of the 
situation and set himself assiduously at work to perform 
his mission. Whether or not he visited Durham we are 
unable to discover, but it is certain that he passed through 
the Souhegan valley, and was at Keene on May gth of that 
year, from which place he wrote a letter' to the state 
authorities urging the necessity of enlistments, suggest- 
ing that officers be commissioned in towns in that vicinity, 
and arguing that if the right men were selected enlistments 


1 See Hammond’s Provincial Records. 
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would follow. He also urged that the men enlisted be 
hurried forward to Ticonderoga with all possible dispatch. 
The regiment was raised, and, November 11th of that 
year, he took command of it, as colonel, the New Hamp- 
shire government voting him a commission in December 
following. 

Scammell, however, did not remain in the state any 
length of time after writing the letter referred to. He hur- 
ried forward to Ticonderoga and took command of the 
nucleus of his regiment in the New Hampshire line, then 
attached to Arnold’s division. The first action against 
Burgoyne was fought by detached regiments, and Scam- 
mell’s command was hotly engaged. He was wounded, 
and, in the retreat to Saratoga, suffered untold hardships in 
bodily pain, deprivations and mortifications. But notwith- 
standing all this, he was in his place and resolutely facing the 
enemy at Freman’s Farm (Bemis Heights), where, in the 
thickest of the fight, his companion and friend from Durham, 
Lieut.-Col. Winborn Adams, fell at his side.!. Of Scammell’s 
position in this battle, Sergeant Lamb says, in his journal,— 
‘* Here the conflict was dreadful; for four hours a constant 
blaze of fire was kept up, and both armies seemed to be 
determined on victory or death.” Scammell’s wound was 
now very painful, and yet he would not be persuaded to 
give up the fight. He clung to his command, and ten days 
later we find him present at the surrender of Burgoyne at 
Saratoga,” and one of the heroes of the hour. 

Scammell now busied himself, while recuperating from 
sickness and wounds, in getting the Third New Hampshire 
regiment, of which he took command, ready for the emer- 
gencies of the future. Colonel Cilley succeeded him as 
commander of the First New Hampshire regiment. 

In 1778 he was called to headquarters, then a few miles 
outside of Philadelphia, and, by order of the commander- 
in-chief, commissioned adjutant-general of the army. This 
promotion to a valiant and magnanimous knight of battle- 


1 See Carrington’s Battles of the Revolution. 


2 The results of these battles on the destiny of mankind has never been com- 
prehensively estimated by the American historian. Sir Edward S. Creasy, an 
English writer of note, made a summarized result of the wars of twenty cen- 
turies not long ago, from Marathon to Waterloo, and found that only fifteen 


battles had a lasting influence upon the world’s history. Saratoga was one of 
them. 
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scars was more of an honor than the proudest decoration 
king or prince could bestow, for it was accompanied by the 
written compliment of Washington, who recognized his 
gallantry, capacity and patriotism. From that hour to the 
close of his glorious career he was identified with every 
movement of his chief. He was with him when the British 
evacuated Philadelphia, and he delivered the orders to Gen- 
eral Lee to make hot pursuit. Lee disobeyed the orders. 
Scammell reported the situation to Washington, and it is 
authentic history that he immediately rode upon the field 
of Monmouth with his illustrious commander and delivered 
the messages which resulted in re-forming the line of 
battle. All that long, sultry day he was under fire and in 
the thickest of the fray. Wherever a battalion faltered, 
there was Scammell leading the onset and encouraging the 
men; wherever the line was broken, there was Scam- 
mell ordering and superintending the closing up of the 
column; wherever a change was made in the order of bat- 
tle, it was to him that Washington intrusted the move- 
ment ;—in a word, as Washington declared afterwards, ‘*‘ the 
man who inspired us all to do our full duty was Alexander 
Scammell.”' When the battle was ended, and the enemy 
had stolen away under cover of night, Scammell performed, 
by order of his chief, the most painful duty of his life. He 
arrested General Lee, his old commander, his friend and 
comrade-in-arms, for disobedience of orders, and held him 
prisoner until he was dismissed from the army. 

The field of operations was now in the South, and Scam- 
mell’s great effort was to strengthen the main army for the 
closing struggle. He wrote many and urgent letters to 
prominent men, among the number being one to Nathaniel 
Peabody, member of congress from New Hampshire, in 
which he said,— 


‘‘If the regiments are not filled for the war, our cause must 
fail, Iam bold to pronounce. Nota Continental officer, I fear, 
will be left in the field, if he must, every six months, become a 
drill sergeant. It is too mortifying to risk a six years’ reputation 
with inexperienced troops. Our good and great general, I fear, 
will sink under the burthen, though he has been possessed of the 





1 And Scammell said of Washington, as recorded in Coffin’s “Lives and 
Services of Thomas and Others,”’—* Washington never had so fair an opportunity 
for gaining a decisive victory over the enemy as at Monmouth, had Lee done his 
whole duty.” 
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extremest fortitude hitherto, which has enabled him to be equal 
to every difficulty and to surmount what to human eye appeared 
impossible. But a continual dropping will impress a stone, and 
a bow too long strained loses its elasticity. I have ever cherished 
hopes, but my patience is almost threadbare.” 


The few of his letters’ and papers that are discoverable 
at the present time show that he was a man of large and 
practical sympathy. He pleaded the cause of his com- 
rades ; he explained their sufferings and their needs, and he 
said to Colonel Peabody, in a letter dated at West Point, 
September 29, 1779,— 


‘*] shudder at the approaching winter. We shall lose many 
of our brave officers, who must resign or doom themselves to 
want and misery by remaining in the best of causes, and which, 
in justice, should entitle them to liberal consideration and reward. 
That men who have braved death, famine, and every species of 
hardships in defence of their liberties and fighting for their 
country should thereby be reduced to slavery, or what is equally 
bad, beggary, will be an eternal stigma upon the United States, 
and prevent proper men from ever stepping forth in defence of 
their country again.” 


The epistle, however, that best shows the color of Scam- 
mell’s scholarly mind, his unselfish patriotism, and his easy 
and graceful command of the English language, is the fol- 
lowing : 

‘* HEAD QuarTERS, October 3, 1780. 
‘“¢ Dear Sir: 

‘* Treason! treason! treason! black as hell! That a man so 
high on the list of fame should be guilty, as Arnold, must be 
attributed not only to original sin, but actual transgressions. 
Heavens and earth! we were all astonishment—each peeping at 
his neighbor to see if any treason was hanging about him: nay, 
we even descended to a critical examination of ourselves. This 
surprise soon settled down into a fixed detestation and abhor- 
rence of Arnold, which can receive no addition. His treason 
has unmasked him as the veriest villain of centuries past, and 
set him inhistrue colors. Hisconduct and suffering at the North 
has, in the eyes of the army of his country, covered a series of 
base, grovelling, dirty, scandalous and rascally peculations and 
fraud,—and the army and country, ever indulgent and partial to 





1 In one of his letters he uses the expression, “ The enemy seems determined 
to die in the last ditch,” an expression that was thought to bea coinage in the 
War of the Rebellion (1861), but which may be found in British history in the 
fifteenth century. 
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an officer who has suffered in the common cause, wished to cover 
his faults: and we were even afraid to examine too closely, for 
fear of discovering some rascality. Now, after all these indul- 
gences—the partiality of his countrymen, the trust and confi- 
dence the commander-in-chief had reposed in him, the prodi- 
gious sums he has pilfered from his country, which has been 
indulgent enough to overlook his malpractice—I say, after all 
this, it is impossible to paint him in colors sufficiently black. 
Avarice, cursed avarice, with unbounded ambition, void of every 
principle of honor, honesty, generosity or gratitude, induced 
this catiff to make the first overtures to the enemy, as Andre, 
the British adjutant-general, declared upon his honor, when on 
trial before the general officers. This brave, accomplished officer 
was hanged yesterday,—not a single spectator but what pitied 
his untimely fate, although filled with gratitude for the provi- 
dential discovery,—convinced that the sentence was just, and 
that the laws of nations and customs of war justified and made 
necessary. Yet his personal accomplishments, appearance and 
behavior gained him the good wishes and opinion of every per- 
son who saw him. He was, perhaps, the most accomplished 
officer of his age; he met his fate in a manner which did honor 
to the character of a soldier. Smith, who harbored him, is on 
trial for his life, and, I believe, will suffer the same fate. May 
Arnold’s life be protracted under all the keenest stings and reflec- 
tions of a guilty conscience—be hated and abhorred by all the 
race of mankind, and finally suffer the excruciating tortures due 
so great a traitor. 
‘¢T am in haste your friend and servant, 


“A. SCAMMELL.” 


In 1781, when the Continental army was reorganized for 
the final campaign, the campaign that was to decide for 
another century, perhaps forever, the fate of government 
by the people, Washington, who, in this particular, showed 
the trait of character Grant showed nearly a hundred years 
later, selected his commanders with unbiassed judgment. 
He had known Scammell through seven years of war. 
He had tested his courage; he knew his capacity; he 
recognized the fact that where he led the way there were 
no stragglers; that the enemy feared him. He had other 
brave and deserving officers, and yet he ordered his pro- 
motion, and not only assigned him to command the light 
infantry, ‘‘the most soldierly and active young men of New 
England,” but indulged him the liberty of selecting his 
subordinate officers. This promotion and liberty was a 
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From out the shad’wy past 
Your deeds shine forth like stars at night, 
Sweet memory watches o’er your laurel wreath, 
And gratitude, to keep it ever bright. 
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great annoyance to other colonels, but Washington’s confi- 
dence in Scammell was such that no obstacles or murmurs 
of complaint were allowed to interfere with his plans. 
Colonel Scammell’s conduct during this campaign, as in 
former ones, was such as to win the admiration of his asso- 
ciates and silence all jealousy. During the siege of the 
stronghold Yorktown, and when pressing the enemy with 
remorseless energy, the British commander in his front 
withdrew under cover of the night. At daybreak the next 
morning he headed a reconnoitering party for the purpose 
of discovering his new position. In an encounter that 
followed he fell, wounded, and was taken prisoner. There 
is a conflict of opinion about the manner of his death, but 
Dr. Thatcher, the surgeon by his request, who ought to be 
good authority, testified that he was wounded after he sur- 
rendered. This fact could only be known from Scammell 
himself. At the request of Washington, whose great heart 
was touched, Cornwallis allowed him to be carried to 
Williamsburg for treatment, and it is probable that Dr. 
Thatcher attended him and learned the facts as stated. 
He died on October 6, 1781, six days after his capture, 
aged thirty-five years.’ He was buried at Williamsburg, 
where a monumental tablet was reared to his memory : 


“Which conquering armies, from their toils returned, 
Raised to his glory, while his fate they mourned.” 


Colonel Scammell was all that could be desired for the 
fatigue, pomp and circumstance of war. He was a 
beau-ideal soldier, companionable in camp, magnificent in 
parade, calm and intelligent in calculating results, decisive 
and undaunted in the critical tide of battle. He was, so we 
are impressed when we pause to consider his soldierly 
bearing in trying hours, to Washington what the Black 
Prince was to Edward III, ‘*a soldier unstained by any 
blemish”; what Fairfax was to Cromwell, ** eminent for 
courage, Capacity and humanity”; what Ney was to Napo- 
leon, the *‘ magnificent and chivalrous knight whose plume 


1 The common soldiers, forty and fifty years after the war, always spoke of 
Scammell with delight and affection. The estimation in which he was held by 
his compatriots in arms is shown in the fact that General Peleg Wadsworth of 
Portland, his classmate at Harvard, Colonel John Brooks, afterwards governor 
of Massachusetts, Colonel Henry Dearborn, afterwards secretary of war and 
foreign minister, each named a son Alexander Scammell, as also did many of 
his less distinguished comrades. 
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in the fight was equal to a thousand men”; what Sheridan 
was to Grant, ‘‘a trusted leader who counted his life cheap 
in his country’s service so that victory perched upon the 
banners of the army” ;—a more brilliant leader never sat in 
a soldier’s saddle. It is said of him that in the social circle 
he was “easy, graceful, a charming conversationalist, and 
even playful in his manner,” and it is added that ** no offi- 
cer in the service could approach Washington so familiarly 
without giving offence.” It is also said that there was no 
man in the army whose quips and jokes brought a smile 
to that grave countenance, and that his chief often made a 
confidant of him, to the chagrin of Hamilton and other supe- 
rior officers. In conclusion, the writer feels to add,—this 
intelligent, high-minded and brave patriot was a fit repre- 
sentative of a university from the halls of which, when the 
liberty he fought to establish was in peril, many another 
noble youth passed to the tented field, the storm of battle, 
and a soldier’s grave.’ 


We have said that in the matter of building monuments 
to the memory of her heroes and defenders New Hamp- 
shire has been remiss in duty. We repeat the arraignment. 
Colonel Scammell served from Fort William and Mary to 
Yorktown as a soldier from New Hampshire. The story, 


1 Dr. Matthew Thornton, upon hearing of the death of New Hampshire’s 
gallant leader, wrote the following dirge: 


“ MERRIMACK, 29th Dec., A. D. 1781. 

“Ye weeping Muses, Graces, Virtues, tell 

How all-accomplish’d Col’nel Scammell fell ; 

You, nor afflicted heroes, ne’er deplor’d 

A loss like that these plaintive lays record. 

Such spotless honor, such ingenuous truth, 

Such ripen’d wisdom in the bloom of youth; 

So mild, so gentle, so composed a mind, 

To such heroic warmth and courage join’d. 

His early youth was nursed in learning’s arms— 

For nobler war forsook her peaceful charms. 

He was possessed of every pleasing art, 

The secret joy of ev’ry honest heart: 

He was cut off in youthful glory’s pride, 

Yet, unrepining, for his country died.” 


“ Though far from the shores of his loved Piscataqua,’’ says Miss Mary P. Thomp- 
son in a note enclosing a copy of Dr. Thornton’s dirge, “it is morally certain 
that one who had fought for years with so stout a heart and such loyal con- 
stancy must have, as Matthew Thornton says, ‘unrepining, for his country 
died.’ Durham is still proud of the military career of its adopted son, and has 
given its present agricultural association the name of Scammell Grange.” 
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therefore, of his magnificent career should adorn one of the 
proudest pages of our history, and his portrait, with those 
of Stark, Thornton, Sullivan, Poor, Cilley, and a score of 
others, should be hung on the walls of every public library 
in the state. Besides this, we say the state has a duty 
unperformed until somewhere, in some conspicuous place, 
it has erected a statue, and put upon record that will stand 
while the world stands the name and deeds of the hero 
who led New England in that sublime hour when the free- 
dom of this country was made a realty,—the hero who 
turned a deaf ear to society in which he knew he was 
admired, whose presence was a joy to comrades and com- 
mander-in-chief alike, who gave up the bright prospects of 
a professional life, who stormed one of the last redoubts, 
and who sealed his devotion to the cause of unborn millions 
by giving his life to secure their liberty,—Colonel Alexan- 
der Scammell. 


THE CONSTANT HEART. 
BY GEO. BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


In the full glory of the dawn 

How splendid shines the dewy lawn, 
Where countless petals, one by one, 
Ope to the warm rays of the sun! 


And yet, of all that starry host, 

My lady’s pride, the poet’s boast, 
That blush so fair, none faithful turn 
Howe’er their lover’s kisses burn. 


But near yon garden’s hidden seat, 
Where blooms no rose or lily sweet, 
Spring’s scentless flower, to follow him, 
Is tall, scorned plant, with yellow rim. 


O heart, be thou like humble flower! 
Receive God’s blessings, own his power ; 
Let love each tender fibre sway, 

And to Him constant look and pray ! 








HOW MOLLY SAVED THE FORT. 


BY EMMA L. MILLS. 


It was an autumn morning—a morning that presages a 
perfect ‘‘ Indian summer” day. The river fog was lifting 
from the Merrimack in the distance, the misty exhalations 
from ponds and swamps lying eastward and southward were 
rising slowly or vanishing in the morning air. The sun, 
as it shone more brightly, made the dew on grass, plant 
or flower sparkle and glimmer like jewels. The forest 
foliage was tinted already with those glorious autumn 
colors which mark its crowning beauty before the trees are 
denuded by the wintry blasts. 

The inmates of the North fort in Starkstown were astir 
early—before the sun had climbed the eastern slope of 
One-Stack hill—on this autumn morning. When the sun- 
shine was bright and the fog had arisen, Elizabeth Page 
started from the fort for One-Stack brook to get the water 
for the morning meal. 

Elizabeth was the oldest daughter of Captain Caleb 
Page, one of the pioneers of Starkstown. He was of 
English family, whose lineage dated far back in English 
history. Possessing means from a wealthy ancestry, he 
sought a home in Massachusetts and became a large landed 
proprietor. ‘Two years before this story opens he had sold 
his estate in Haverhill, Mass., for the weight of his wife in 
silver, amounting to £100, and, taking his family, had 
started for the then wilds of New Hampshire, taking up a 
tract of land in the northern part of the territory which 
was known as Starkstown, which had been granted to 
Archibald Stark and others only a few months previous. 

He was a man possessed of noble and benevolent spirit, 
with ample means to carry out his generous intentions. 
He foresaw that the future had in store much for the newly 
laid-out township, and his was the spirit that could open 
the way to development. 

The tract had never before been settled by the white 
man, and only twice before had exploring parties passed its 
boundaries. The first of these occasions was when Capt. 
Daniel Pecker and his company, in 1722, ‘‘ marched by 
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Unhenonuck hill 14 miles,” in search of Indians, and the 
second time was eleven years later, when the surveyors of 
the grantee, Capt. Samuel Gorham, fixed the boundaries of 
the land which afterwards was granted to Archibald Stark, 
and at present bears the name of Dunbarton. 

It was midsummer, in 1751, when Capt. Caleb Page and 
nis family arrived at their newly-acquired possession in the 
wild and unsettled territory. A clearing was made, a log 
cabin erected, and a blazed road struck out through the 
woods from the cabin to Capt. William Stinson’s, at Gor- 
ham pond. The massacre at Rumford, in 1746, and the 
destruction of the cabins and property of Putney and 
Rogers in Starkstown, the same year, by Indians, with the 
present proximity of the hostile Pennacooks,—all these and 
other dangers decided the matter of a defence for the people, 
and the settlement of Caleb Page was chosen as the place 
for protection. 

Elizabeth, or ‘* Molly,” as she was more often called by 
her father, was in the seventeenth year of her life, the pride 
of the pioneer fort, the idol of her father. 

The change from her former life to her present was 
great, undoubtedly,—from what was luxury in those times 
to the scanty privileges which the wilderness afforded. 
Her education had not been neglected ; for those days, she 
possessed many accomplishments. She was like her father 
in many respects—noble, daring and generous. Her life 
heretofore had been passed without any notable occurrence ; 
now she had entered upon a more trying experience. 

The time was full of danger and hardship, but it was a 
time that developed those traits of character which have 
given to the mothers of America the noble name so justly 
due them. The women of the early colonial days pos- 
sessed noble qualities of mind and heart, and their chil- 
dren, whose characters were developed amid scenes which 
required daily courage and pote have done much to 
make New Hampshire what she is—the sons of the old 
“ Granite State” having been largely influential in shaping 
the destinies of the republic. 

Molly’s pretty face, her symmetry of form and graceful- 
ness of manner, made her a general favorite at the fort. 

It required a fearlessness of purpose and a resolute 
determination for those earlier colonists to establish them- 
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selves in the wilderness amid hostile tribes, but the brave 
pioneer overcame the obstacles, felled the forest, built his 
cabin, and reared his family, working daily with his musket 
at his side, ready to repel the invasions of the lurking foe. 

While her father and the other men were working in the 
fields or forests, it was Molly’s custom to take the sentry- 
box and keep watch and ward at the old North fort, with 
musket in hand, ready for any possible attack. She was 
an excellent ‘‘ shot,” had been known to bring down the 
bird on the wing, and could handle the musket with as 
much dexterity and accuracy as her brothers, or even her 
father. Her step-mother was an invalid, and the duties of 
the household devolved upon her. Her time was well filled, 
but she found time for the harpsichord and for a few recrea- 
tions. 

Capt. Page was a surveyor by profession, and was often 
called away from home to make surveys, run lines, fix 
boundaries, etc. In 1753, the time of this story, he had 
already marked out and surveyed a road from Stevenstown 
to Haverhill, under appointment from the governor of New 
Hampshire. John Stark, afterwards general, who, having 
been taken over the route as an Indian captive the previous 
year, was tolerably familiar with the wilderness, acted as 
his pilot and guard. Capt. Page was preparing to leave, 
with a surveying party, for the eastern part of the state, on 
this pleasant morning, and Molly was assisting him in his 
preparations. 

Distant from the fort some rods was the brook to which 
Molly had hastened in the early morning. The only sounds 
that she noticed were the leaping of some frightened hares 
and the chatterings of the squirrels. Nearing the place 
where she was accustomed to fill the water-bottle, Molly 
saw a light, curling smoke arising from the opposite side of 
a huge boulder near the path. Instantly it flashed into 
her mind that Indians must be near; perhaps in camp be- 
hind that very boulder. She also recalled the fact that at 
the fort, a few nights previous, some person or persons had 
tried the doors, and on another night a strange Indian had 
applied for admittance and a night’s lodging. Only the 
day before her brother had told her that there was a large 
band of Indians at Gorham pond, and that a traveller from 
Stewartstown had said there was a band of them, in war 
paint, on the Contoocook river. 
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She cautiously advanced ; her light steps made no sound 
as she pressed the fallen leaves to the earth. She listened 
for an instant, then, going nearer, she peered through a 
fissure in the boulder. There, stretched before the dying 
embers, were five stalwart Indians, soundly sleeping, for, 
wearied with their long journey of the previous day, they 
had stretched themselves before the fire for rest, and were 
soon oblivious to all around them. 

‘¢If I only had my father’s hatchet, I would brain them 
at once, and carry their scalps to the fort,” thought Eliza- 
beth; ‘but, as I am only armed with this water-jug, I will 
fill it and return before they awaken.” Then she stole 
silently to the brook, filled the jug, and with lighter step 
and swifter pace returned to her home. 

‘What makes you so pale?” asked her father, as he met 
his daughter. 

‘*O father, there are five warlike-looking Indians asleep 
behind that boulder near the path!” Elizabeth exclaimed. 

“Five Indians !” 

‘*Yes; they are in war paint; I think we may see more 
of them, father, before to-morrow.” Elizabeth began to pour 
the water from the bottle. 

“My child, were you not careless in stopping to get the 
water?” 

‘*] suppose so, but we must have water, you know, and 
I thought I would have time to go and get it and come 
back before they would waken from their nap.” 

‘* Don't be too daring, my daughter,” her father replied, 
with a shudder, as he thought in what danger she had 
placed herself. The horrors of captivity were dreaded, and 
justly, by the colonists. ‘If I had known there were 
Indians near, I would have kept you in the fort. No 
Indian shall scalp my daughter,” and Capt. Page began 
arrangements for the more secure guarding of the fort. 

The proposed surveying trip was postponed and the 
preparations for it were changed into preparations for 
defence. So soon as he had completed these arrange- 
ments, Capt. Page started, with his musket and a good 
amount of ammunition, to reconnoitre and warn the inhabi- 
tants of other parts of the town. As he bade his wife and 
‘** Molly ” good-by, Mrs. Page urged upon him the duty of 
remaining at the fort to guard them in case of attack. 
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‘It is seldom that Indians make an attack in the day- 
time ; I will be back before nightfall and be ready for the 
redskins,” said the captain. ‘*I will warn the South fort 
and Mountalona, if possible,” and so saying he struck out 
into the forest. The door of the fort was barred, and 
** Molly ” began her watch. 

The day passed without any excitement; the sun went 
down in the western horizon; yet Capt. Page returned not. 
His continued absence caused great uneasiness at the fort. 
His wife was overwhelmed with anxiety, fearing the sav- 
ages had taken him, from an ambush, and had killed him, 
or were keeping him as a captive tor ransom. Elizabeth 
calmed her fears by saying,—‘‘ If father cannot reach the 
fort with safety, he will keep under cover to assist us, if an 
attack on the fort shall be made. He will have John Stark 
with him, too. Trust me with the fort, and with their 
assistance from the outside, I think all will be well.” 

Was ‘*‘ Molly” a prophet, or was she trying to keep up 
her own courage? The light of the sunset faded and night 
and silence came. The anxious group in the fort kept an 
earnest lookout. Only the occasional hooting of an owl 
was heard. 

The fort was built of logs, sixty feet square and ten feet 
high. The corners were locked, the outside roughly hewn 
and the crevices plastered with clay. At intervals were 
loop-holes in the walls, made for the purpose of seeing 
what was going on outside. The main entrance was from 
the east and a huge door prevented the ingress of maraud- 
ing persons. Within was a small log cabin, where the 
settlers gathered during an attack, and to which their goods 
were removed. In another part was the yard for the cattle, 
made of rough logs. The fort was the place of refuge, 
and in it were placed all valuables that could be moved. 
When the attack had been made on Starkstown, in 1746, 
and previous to the erection of the forts in that town, the 
settlers had gone to Rumford, taken their possessions with 
them, and had remained there until the danger was passed. 
The settlement now was larger, and better able to resist 
attacks, which were not so liable to occur as formerly. 
But the roving bands of Indians that hunted through these 
wilds brought terror to the settlements. The hostile Pen- 
nacooks were always to be feared. 
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The fort had been built by Capt. Page, soon after his 
arrival, for his own protection, but it had been enlarged to 
meet the needs of later settlers in the locality. 

‘* Molly” had begun to think that her fears were ground- 
less, when, suddenly, she heard some one trying the door. 
More alert than before she peered into the dim outside 
light and saw one—yes, two, three, four, five Indians, mov- 
ing stealthily about the fort. ** The same Indians, sure, that 
lay behind the boulder,” thought ‘‘ Molly.” Raising her 
musket, she placed it in the loophole and waited for a 
good opportunity to fire. 

No one in the fort had noticed ** Molly’s” act, until they 
were startled by the report of the musket and the wild yell 
which followed. All was confusion for an instant, but the 
young lady hushed it warningly, steadily resuming her 
watch with reloaded musket. 

Within half an hour a well-known signal was heard, and 
the door was unbarred with haste and rejoicing. The 
captain had returned and John Stark with him, as ** Molly” 
had predicted. 

‘* Well, Molly, you killed your Indian, dead sure. Those 
five are, or were, the advance skirmishing guard of a war- 
like band. We have been watching the fort for three hours, 
waiting for a chance to come in without being taken. But 
your shot has sent them away for this time.” 

‘‘Miss Elizabeth, if all were like you, it would not 
require many to defend the whole territory,” said John 
Stark, approvingly. 

In answer to his wife’s inquiries, Capt. Page told how he 
had passed the day in warning the town’s people and in 
following up the red men’s camp. ‘‘ The town is full of 
their tracks, and I should think there were a good many of 
the redskins, but they are so cunning in covering their 
movements that we cannot tell with any certainty what 
they are up to. But I don’t believe Molly’s Indians will 
be back to-night,” and Capt. Page glanced with an appre- 
Ciative smile at his daughter. 


Years afterward, when the hostile troops of England 
and America met each other at Bennington, General John 
Stark said, addressing his men,—‘* Boys, we must beat 
the redcoats to-day, or Molly Stark is a widow to-night !” 











TWO DAUGHTERS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


BY MARION HOWARD. 


FANNIE PACKARD HOYT. 


The talented young leader of the Isles of Shoals orches- 
tra, whose work has been so highly appreciated for five 
successive summers, is Miss Fannie Packard Hoyt, a 

native of the town of Newington. 

Miss Hoyt was born on the 20th day of May, 1869, and 
is the daughter of Joseph S. and Martha Hoyt. When about 
nine years of age she became fascinated with the tones of 
an old violin, which by accident she came across, and, 
without any instruction, she began to draw forth the melo- 
dies which her musical sense inspired. At the age of 
eleven she began the study of the instrument with Mrs. 
Henry Harlow of Portsmouth, although she had played 
much in public before that time, always winning the most 
favorable comments of the press and the unstinted praise 
of her auditors. A year later Miss Hoyt entered the Bos- 
ton University, under the direction of Julius Eichberg, 
where she remained two years, and then for six years she 
had the guidance of the well-known violin virtuoso, Ber- 
nard Listemann. For the past three years she has kept 
up her studies with Herr C. M. Loeffler, so that the best 

masters attainable have been hers. 

Miss Hoyt, although so young, has made rapid strides 
in her dearly loved profession, “and has a large class of 
pupils in Boston and elsewhere. Her services are in con- 
stant demand for high-class concert work, and her time is 
wholly occupied in filling engagements all over New 
England. 

She is ambitious to a high degree, and is anticipating a 
continuation of her studies abroad at no distant day. 

Miss Hoyt is a young woman of striking appearance. 
She is above the average height and her figure suggests 
unusual strength and power of endurance. ~ Her eyes are 
wide apart and her brow broad and full, showing great 
intelligence and an excellent memory. The lower part of 
the face indicates the sensitiveness belonging to one of her 
fine musical temperament. She is always at perfect ease 
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on the stage and has entire command of herself even at 
critical moments. She has a bright, happy nature, always 
cheery and outspoken. Her chief charm is in her entire 
unaffectedness and lack of egotism. 

Fannie Packard Hoyt has a brilliant career ahead and 
she will do the Granite State still further credit. 





MARY FARLEY SANBORN. 


In a comfortable, homelike cottage in Malden, near the 
beautiful new public library, lives Mary Farley Sanborn, 
the author of two charming stories, ‘‘ Sweet and Twenty,” 
and ** It Came to Pass.” 

Mrs. Sanborn is another Granite State woman who has 
made Massachusetts her home, and one of many whom 
people delight to know and honor. She was born in Man- 
chester, May 8, 1852, and is the daughter of Alden W. 
Sanborn, the well-known carriage manufacturer, and 
Elizabeth, formerly Miss Abbott, a native of Concord. 

Her education was attained in the public schools, and 
much time was given to the study of music, for which she 
showed an early fondness and adaptability. She was a 
pupil of Madam Rudersdorff, one of Boston’s most thor- 
ough teachers, and her soprano voice was heard to advan- 
tage in the Franklin Street church, where she sang for 
two years. 

Doubtless many of Mrs. Sanborn’s literary and musical 
traits are inherited from her grandfather, Nathan San- 
born of Henniker, a practising physician and a man of 
fine musical and poetic tastes and of a sensitive nature. 
Mrs. Sanborn speaks with pride of the noble characteris- 
tics her grandfather possessed, of the grand poems he 
wrote, and which have been tenderly put together and pub- 
lished since his decease. He was a man in advance of 
his time and a deep thinker. 

Mary Farley Sanborn was married, in 1876, to Mr. 
Fred C. Sanborn of Manchester, now connected with the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, in Boston. 
They came directly to Boston to reside, and, in 1878, 
removed to Malden. 

Two children brighten their home, Robert, a sturdy lad 
of fourteen, who has a bright, honest face, and who strongly 
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resembles his mother, and a sweet little girl of six, named 
Hilda. 

Although Mrs. Sanborn has written verses and short 
stories since early childhood, her light has been ** hidden 
under a bushel.” When ‘Sweet and Twenty,” that 
delightful homespun New England story, came out, her 
nearest friends were taken by surprise, so quietly had she 
written it. One character in it, that of ** Nan,” attracted 
widespread attention for its fine sketching. 

‘*It Came to Pass” is one of the cleverest stories of the 
year, as it presents so many different types, one of which 
has a special interest to all lovers of base ball. 

Mrs. Sanborn is, in appearance, a modest, unassuming 
woman, and is thoroughly devoted to her home. 


BIRDS MUST SING. 


BY C. C. LORD. 


‘Tis eve. A slight bird trills a song,— 
The hawk looks down in airy flight, 
The owl peers through the waning light, 

Yet song and shadow both grow long. 


I muse upon this little bird, 
That sings although the hawk doth prey, 
The owl doth ravage on his way, 

And each the buoyant song hath heard. 


Perchance a bird hath faith to dare, 
Despite the hawk at once may stoop, 
The fell owl may each moment swoop, 

And hence these blithe notes on the air ; 


Or yet a simple song may win 

Some mercy from a hawk that lists, 

An owl that hears through evening mists, 
A savage breast hath warmth within. 


O well! Each gift will have its spring: 

The hawk flies till the day is gone, 

The owl takes wing when night comes on, 
But God loves song, and birds must sing. 
































MUSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY H. G. BLAISDELL. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THEN. H. M.T. A. 


The meeting this year was of unusual interest, and of 
great benefit to those who braved the extreme heat to ° 
attend. The chorus was not so large as last season, but 
made up of excellent voices and good readers. The lec- 
ture, by Prof. Louis C. Elson of Boston, on the ‘‘ History 
of German Music,” was highly entertaining and most 
thoroughly educational. It was indeed a rich treat of 
the music teachers and music lovers of New Hampshire. 
Let us hope that it may awaken among us a desire to study 
the history of music of the various schools and nationali- 
ties, that our teaching and performances may be guided by 
an intelligence so greatly lacking at the present time. 

The various piano-forte recitals were quite interesting 
and well received. The discussion, ** How shall we foster 
the growth of musical interest in New Hampshire?” was 
ably opened by Prof. George Frese of Manchester. To us 
this seems a great question. We believe that the founda- 
tion of all good in this direction must be laid in the public 
schools. ‘There should be more conscientious efforts on 
the part of teachers—exacting more from pupils, more 
frequent lectures and concerts of merit and meaning, form- 
ing choral societies in every town where music is taught, 
thereby giving the people an opportunity of hearing and 
knowing music of a high order, and, above all, a more 
united action on the part of teachers. It seems, however, 
that an interest is being awakened in the right direction at 
the present time. 

The visit of His Excellency Governor Tuttle and staff 
gave great pleasure to the association. It seems to us as 
of no small consequence that the chief executive of the 
state should show his interest and appreciation of the good 
work attempted by the New Hampshire Music Teachers’ 
Association. His remarks were poetic and full of encour- 
agement. As expected, the Hon. J. W. Patterson, state 
superintendent of public instruction, gave us a very enjoy- 
able talk. His contrasts of twenty years ago and the pres- 
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ent time were very gratifying to those of us who once ina 
while feel discouraged at the slow progress of the art and 
its lack of support. Our state superintendent should 
always have a part in these meetings; in fact, he should 
be one of the men to lead in the upbuilding of this branch 
of education, which so truly elevates and ennobles mankind. 

In the discussion, ** Music as taught in the public schools 
of New Hampshire: is it, as alleged, a failure?” the sub- 
ject was introduced by able remarks by President Baldwin. 
So far as the discussion was concerned, it was ‘‘as alleged, 
a failure.” It is a matter of regret that a subject of such 
vital importance should be passed by with so little apparent 
interest. Why should men who profess and pretend show 
such profound modesty or a willingness to listen and cling 
to what they know, when an interchange of ideas and 
facts, based upon experience, is just what is wanted to 
solve this problem? Such men usually appear later, in 
groups of three, and “kick” at all that has been said, and 
answer the same purpose that a fly does—simply that of 
annoying. 

The concert of church music and sacred songs was a 
move in the right direction. What branch of a musical 
education is of greater importance than this, and what more 
neglected? All who participated gave much pleasure by 
performing music which was appropriate for the worship 
of God. It is time that all churches should have and per- 
form music identical with their worship—music consecrated 
to God the Father, and not borrowed from comic opera and 
other cheap sources. The Roman Catholic and Protestant 
Episcopal are the only churches whose music is especially 
written for their service, and on feast or festival days bor- 
rowed by other denominations—some going so far as to 
change the words to suit their fancies or doctrines. 

We believe that a three days’ festival, for church choirs 
alone, performing church music only, discussing that branch 
of music, its uses and abuses, giving the clergy an oppor- 
tunity to express their views and ideas, would be of infinite 
value, and we hope to see a move in this direction ere long. 

The programme committee were especially happy this 
year in their selections of music to be performed, under the 
head of ‘** Music for Chorus Study.” The story of Psyche 
is wonderfully told by the music of Gade; indeed, it is a 
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profound study for a student of music. The beautiful 
Evening Hymn of Reinecke was very satisfactorily per- 
formed by Mr. Temple and chorus. 

It would give us pleasure to mention all who so kindly 
and ably assisted at the various recitals and concerts, but 
the line must be drawn between newspaper criticism and 
magazine work. 

Rev. Dr. Waterman of Littleton was elected president 
for the ensuing year. In him we find a profound thinker 
on musical matters, one who has a refined, natural gift and 
taste, aided by especial advantages, and we look for a most 
thoughtful management of the affairs of the association. 

In closing, let us hope that all teachers of music through- 
out the state will make an extra effort to sell members’ 
tickets this year, in order that we may meet our expenses 
without depending on ticket sales at the door, which are 
very uncertain, as extreme hot or wet weather is sure to 
bring disaster. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY. 


COL. WATERMAN SMITH. 


Col. Waterman Smith, a well-known manufacturer and 
prominent citizen of Manchester for many years, died at his 
residence in that city Friday morning, August 5, 1892, 
from apoplexy. 

Col. Smith was a native of Smithfield, R. I., born of 
Quaker ancestry, July 16, 1816, his parents being Water- 
man and Sally (Cory) Smith. His boyhood was spent 
upon his father’s farm and at the district school. He 
attended Greenfield Academy and Bolton Seminary. He 
then spent ten years in mastering the machinist’s trade, 
and, afterward, had charge of cotton mills at Cumberland 
and Thompson, R. I., Philadelphia, Pa., and in his native 
town, whence he went to Manchester, in 1853, as agent of 
the Manchester Mills, holding such position until 1871, and 
being for many years also part owner and agent of the 
Derry Mills at Goff’s Falls. He was a Republican in 
politics, and had served as chairman of the Manchester 
school board and a member of the state legislature; also 
as a member of Gov. Smyth’s staff in 1865. 
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Col. Smith married Miss Annie C. Randall of North 
Providence, R. 1., by whom he had four sons and five 
daughters, four of the latter surviving. 





GILMAN KIMBALL, M. D. 


Dr. Gilman Kimball, the oldest and most noted medical 
practitioner in Lowell, Mass., died in that city July 27, 
1892. . 

Dr. Kimball was born in New Chester (now Hill) in 
this state, December 8, 1804. He commenced the study 
of medicine at the age of twenty years and graduated at 
the Dartmouth Medical School in 1826, meanwhile and 
some time later enjoying the tutelage of the celebrated 
Dr. Edward Reynolds of ‘Boston. In 1827 he commenced 
practice in Chicopee, Mass. Subsequently he visited 
Europe, and studied for some time in Paris. Returning 
to this country, he established himself at Lowell, and con- 
tinued practice, devoting himself largely to ovariotomy, in 
which branch of the profession he acquired a world-wide 
reputation, contributing largely to medical journals on the 
subject. He had been | twice married, first to Mary Dewar, 
eldest daughter of Dr. Henry Dewar of Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, and second to the d: 1ughter of Capt. Henry J. Defries 
of Nantucket. He leaves one son, John H. Kimball. 





DAVID T. P. CHAMBERLAIN, M. D. 

Dr. David T. P. Chamberlain, a prominent physician of 
Dover, born in West Lebanon, Me., November 21, 1846, 
died in Dover July 21, 1892. He graduated from the 
Maine Medical College in 1872, and studied and practiced 
with Dr. D. T. Parker, in Farmington, before locating in 
Dover, in 1878. He served on the school board in Dover 
and Farmington, and represented the former town in the 
legislature in 1876. He was a Mason of the 32d degree. 





JEREMIAH W. WHITE. 
Jeremiah W. White, a prominent citizen of Nashua, and 
a native of Pittsfield, born September 16, 1821, died July 
22,1892. Hewasa druggist in early life, but subsequently 
engaged in railroading and banking, accumulating a for- 
tune. He donated $5,000 to Pittsfield Academy and $10,000 
for the erection of the First Church chapel in Nashua. 
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